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comparison small eno@gh— and ¢o, your highness, that 
must be very bad for yout revende.” 

“ He must be displaced,” said the duke ; ‘no one must hold 
an office under us, and neglect its duties; but we will speak of 
this again. We hope that our court will afford some little amuse- 
ment to your lady, the baroness. We must have the pleasure of 
being known to her.” 

On this intimation, which the baron chose to suppose included 
his daughter, he bustied off to his lady, and returned dragging her 
with him, followed by the reluctant Wilhelmina. Never had the 
baronese been so great a lady,—never had she carried her head 
so high, as when thus standing in the charmed circle of & court, 
she made the acquaintance of her supposed future son-in-law, that 
appropriated son-in-law being an electorate prince, while all his 
margraves, and generals, and counts, and barons were gathered 
around 


any 


The smiles of princes have the effect of wine upon weak 
heads: the baroness was perfectly intoxicated. The elector then 
turned to Wilhelmina, and fixed his eyes searchingly upon her, 
seeking to read her heart in the lines of her fair face. The 
baron’s daughter locked down and blushed “celestial rosy red.” 
What more need a young and lovely woman do? The eloquence 
of beauty is greater than the eloquence of speech. 

The night the elector gave a grand ball. Once more the 
counts, and burons, and margraves, and landgraves, and generals, 
and officers, with their wives, and their daughters, and uncles, 
and sunts, and cousins, were assembled in the electoral palace. 

And there was the finest of music of the finest of composers, 
and the finest of waltzing, and the finest of wines, and the finest 
of women, and the finest of every thing in the world. There too 
was the great little German baron; there too was his lady the 
baroness, and there too was Wilhelmina. 

** Fair lady,” said the elector, to the fraulein, ‘‘ you look too 
grave for your young daye. Cannot the gaiety of a court steal 
your thoughts for a while from your quiet home amid the woods 
and hills? or do you really love those forest shades better than 
our mirthful halls ‘”’ 

“ I have loved them from childhood,” said Wilhelmina ; ‘‘ my 
affections have taken root like those old forest trees. I cannot 
love the last the best.” 

“ But we are hoping to transplant you to a court.” 

Wilhelmina immediately put on her pretty look of calm deter- 
mination. She was resolved to say “ no” to whatever it might be. 

* But since you love not gay halls,” resumed the elector, 
“ suffer me to show you a fair prospect. Our palace garden looks 
over hills, and woods, and dales, that may have the good fortune 
to please your eye as well as the forests which lie beyond the 
castle of Rhejnshardsbrunn.”’ 

Wilhelmina blushed again, but she followed the footsteps of 
,the duke as he led her across a corridor from the banqueting 
room. As they passed the threshold the duke paused, and luok- 
ed back upon the gay scene they were quitting. ‘Turn your 
eyes, fair lady, and tell me if it be nothing to preside over a 
court,—nothing to assume the state of a princess,—nothing to 
reign like a queen %”’ 

** It is better to have a heart at peace,” said Wilhelmina. 

“ You are a philosopher,” said the duke: * come then, and I 
will tempt you with nature's loveliness.” 

And so they passed through the arched portal. Wilhelmina, 
ealm and determined, yet not without a feeling of anxiety upon 
her countenance ; the duke earnest, and doubtful of the issue. 

They stood upon the terrace garden : on one hand lay the city, 
its busy hum just breaking on the ear like the rush of distant 
waters, the spires of its innumerable churches piercing the skies, 
and the glitter of its multitude of lights marking its extent: on 
the other, happy valleys and patriarchal forests, mountains, and 
ravines, hills and dales, spread themselves out in an all-glorious 
panorama of nature's painting,—its far-off lines melting into the 
soft twilight of the rosy evening hour. 

They stood for a few moments in silence,—that princely msn, 
and that gentle girl. Wilhelmina was alive to all the beauty of 
the prospect. 

“ Survey this scene !” said the elector. 

“Ido,” replied Wilhelmina ; * it is both fair and proud to look 
upon. It may well be a prince's pride,—his glory. I congratu- 
late your highness.” 

“ Doubtless it is a fruitful and a happy land,” replied the duke, 
“and now bethink before you answer me ;—will you be to it as a 
queen?” 

“ Your highness will pardon me ; I am a simple maiden, and 
do not understand the words of courtly compliment.” 

“ Nay,” replied the prince with « sly smile, “the intuition of 
woman's heart, whether she be of a cottage or a court, teacheth 
her some things without the labour of conning lessons. Even 
you, my pretty lady, would be able to guess when the eye admir- 
ed and.when the heart loved. But come, I will tell you a little 
tale, and you shall draw the moral. 

“There was once a very pretty maiden,—she might be as 
pretty as yourself,—~and she lived in a romantic castle, almost as 
romantic as the castle of Rheinshardsbrunn; and there was a 
certain electorate duke who had an only son, the hereditary 
prince, to whom his foolish father had transferred all the doting 
leve which he hed once borne for his dead mother ; and being 
tenderly anxious for the happiness of his boy, as well as deeply 








interested for the welfare of bi@ pedple, he had sought out every 
princess of the German Empire, as well as some from foreign 
courts, trusting that his fancy might at lest be caught, or his 
judgment influence his decision, so that when the elector paid 
the great debt of nature, he might leave the son of his love sur- 
rounded by sources of consolation, thus falling in with that be- 
nign arrangement of Providence which graciously supplies new 
objects of affection as old ones drop away. But no,—this way- 
ward boy was obstinate, intractable, self-willed ; saw no beauty 
in one, no merit in another ; loved not to be the slave of woman’s 
capricious fancies ; to lisp and sigh, and trifle his life away bound 
by silken threads, and chained in wreaths of flowers. No; a free 
heart, and the forest glade, and to be victor in the chase, were 
better than bonds woven even by affection.” 

Wilhelmina looked, of course, very much interested. 

“Well; thus time passed, as time is ever passing, until one 
day the prince returned hastily from the chace, and rushing into 
my closet-— 

“¢ Yours, your highness !’ 

“ Ay, mine, fair lady ; and witha heated countenance, a troubled 
brow, and a haste that argued a doubt of his own determination, 
told me that he had come to confess his duplicity, his disobedi- 
ence ; that he loved a country maiden, and threw himself wpon 
my mercy. And now tell me, you who are so calm and philoso- 
phic, what should an injured parent do with a son so ungrateful 
to his love ?” 

‘Pardon me, your highness—he threw himself upon your 
mercy.” 

“Tam answered. Well, I will tell you what I did—what I 
am doing. I ordered him to consider himself a prisoner for a cer- 
tain time, and in that time I sent for the formidable lady who had 
made such sad havoc in the heart of my poor prince ; and feeling 
that she is all that I could desire for him, I am now pleading with 
her for his happiness.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at the feet of Wilhelmina she could 
not have been more amazed. 

“ Wilhelmina,” said the elector, “look into your own heart ; 
I know that there is ambition there. You have just passed from 
the court of a reigning prince; look abroad, and behold a city of 
no mean consideration : as far as eye can reach it can search out 
nothing over which you may not be sovereign. Do not affect to 
undervalue these things ; they ask your acceptance, and they are, 
whatever men who envy them may say, the great things of earth. 
Once more I say to you, look into your own heart?” 

“T have looked there,” said Wilhelmina, in the low voice of 
calm determination, yet with a face of ashy paleness, ‘ and, 
though you tell me well that I am not without ambition, yet I 
find in the depths of my heart a feeling that compels me to re- 
linquish all the honours which your highness offers me, and to re- 
turn to the humbleness of mine own estate.” 

** Take heed, Wilhelmina,” said the elector; “‘ think not that 
I would thus advance you to the honours of a sovereign state, 
without having first winnowed through a sieve every action of 
your life. I tell you, that I have heard of the idle wanderings of 
some ignoble forester among your sylvan glades, and how he’ 
haunted your steps, and sang love ditties, and played the usual 
follies of sickly-minded boys to silly maidens. Take heed, I say, 
how you force me to think that a heedless vagrant could touch 
the heart or affect the destiny of one whom the hereditary 
prince might have made his bride.” 

“‘ Your highness must pardon me,” replied Wilhelmina, a flush 
of the deepest crimson mastering her former paleness; “he of 
whom you speak is high-souled and noble-minded. His place 
shall be in the true nobility of nature.” 

“Ts it even so, fair lady?’ said the duke. ‘“ My son shall 
never have a divided heart ; but hark! it is the echo of his horse's 
hoofs. Hear you not the impatience, the impetuosity of those 
footfalls! It was on this night, at this hour, at this place, that I 


bade him return to me, believing that I should have this fair hand 


to give him, and that he would pay me for my care for his happi- 
ness with a richer love. Is there no relenting in your heart ? 
What, none! You reject him?” 

“T do.” 

‘It is enough—see, he throws from him his bridle. How he 
bounds, he flies ! and yet he knows not that the lady of his love is 
here. His impatience is only to behold his father; and if he loves 
me so well, what must his feelings be for you. You shake your 
head ; well, be it so. He is on the last terrace step. My dear 
boy, behold ; fair lady, see !”” 

Wilhelmina beheld the young forester ! 

“My generous father !” exclaimed the prince. 

“But the fraulein refuses you,” said the elector, with a smile; 
“she prefers a certain idle, heedless, roving young forester.” 

“Whom she promised to receive when he came as hereditary 
prince.” 

And so Wilhelmina, of course, wes obliged to keep her word. 








THE WAY TO WIN A SIMPLE WOMAN’s HEART.—Let your hair 
hang in superfluous ringlets over your neck and shoulders ; never 
suffer a razor to touch your face ; squeeze yourself into a coat 
of mulberry cloth; put on a vest striped with green, yellow 
and red ; pants checked with blue, crimson, and purple; shove 
your feet into a 4 of boots with the heels at least three inches 
high ; dangle a little black cane tipped with brass; a huge brass 
ring upon your little finger ; and you will be the lion of the day, 
win the heart of any simple flirt you meet with. 
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CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


The queen replied to the treasurer in these words, under her 
own hand: 


** To dishonour yourself and your master is then termed justice 
in your tribunal! I pity and despise you now ; but shall pity you 
much more you become cardinal. Take my word, that 
those whom have condemned to death shall live, if it please 
God, some time longer ; and if they should die by any other hand 
than His, they shull not fall alone. 

“ Curistina ALESSANDRA. 

“From my palace, this 24th July, 1687.” 


Meantime she armed her suite, protected her attendants, who, 
in fact, had only acted by her orders, and openly braved the 
pope ; being in every thing supported and abetted by the French 
ambassador, with whom she now made common cause against the 
papal government. The Cardinal Albani endeavoured in vain to 

ring the royal amazon to reason : he reminded her that he whom 
she thus defied was the pope. ‘* And what if he be a pope !” re- 
plied Christina; “I will make him know that 1 am a queen.” 
The straight-forward old pope, without being in the slightest de- 
gree discomposed by her violence and imperial airs, maintained an 
imperturbable sang froid. One very warm day that she had parad- 
ed the streets with her armed servants, including the two who had 
been denounced, the pope sent her a present of some exquisite 


|| fruit from his garden on the Monte Cavallo, accompanied by a 


polite message. She thanked him, but added, ** Do not let the 
pope imagine that he can lull me to sleep with his feigned courte- 
sies!"" When this was repeated to the pope, he merely shrugged 
up his shoulders, and observed, ‘*‘ é donna !""—* ‘tis a woman !"’ 
Considering to whom he applied the expression, he could nat have 
used a more insulting term of contempt: Christina accordingly 
was furious—she compared herself to Cesar among the pirates. 
The pope, driven to harsh measures, and determined to carry his 
point, excommunicated the French ambassador, (Lavardin,) and 


| withdrew the pension of 12,000 ducats which Christina had hither- 


to enjoyed. * Tell him,” said she, in answer to this notification, 
“that I have accepted his benefits as a penance inflicted on me 
by the hand of God, and I thank him for having removed from 
me such a subject of shame and humiliation.” 

This contention with the pope served to amuse and excite her 
during the remainder of her life. She was now about sixty, and 
her health began to decline. She told Burnet in 1687 that she 
considered herself as * one of the antiquities of Rome,” and by all 
others she was certainly regarded as one of its greatest curiosities. 
A traveller who’ was introduced te her at this period, Las left us 
a very graphic description of her person and dress. She had dis- 
carded the doublet, * couleur de flamme,” the black wig, * bien 
poudrée,” and the laced cravat with its knot of scarlet ribands ; 
and her attire, though scarcely more becoming to her sex, was 
rather more suitable to her age. She was usually habited in a 
coat or vest of black satin, reaching almost to the knees, and but- 
toned down the front; under this a very short petticoat. Her 
own light brown hair, once so beautiful and luxuriant, was cut 
short, and combed up so as to stand on end without covering or 
ornament. She was very short, fat, and round; her voice, her 
| features, and her complexion were completely masculine, and had 
ceased to be in any respect agreeable. Her eyes, however, re- 
tained their brilliance, and ** her tongue bewitched as oddly as her 
eyes.” Her manners, whenever she chose, were winning. She 
kept up a splendid court, received strangers affably, and conve, »- 
ed with the utmost freedom. 

She corresponded at this time with Madame Dacier and Made- 
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moiselle de Scuderi, whom she deigned, with one or two others, 
| to exempt from the general scorn with which she regarded her 

own sex. Her last letter to Mademoiselle de Scuderi contains the 
following very characteristic passage :—‘* You must know that 
since you saw me some years ago I am not grown handsomer ; 
far from it: and to confess the truth, I am still, in spite of flat- 
tery, as ill-satisfied with my own person as ever was. 1 envy 
not those who possess fortune, dominions, treasures ; but I would 
fain raise myself above all mortals by wisdom and virtue ; and 
that is what makes me discontented. Au reste—I am in good 
health, which will last as long as it pleases God. I have naturally 
an extreme aversion to grow old, andl hardly know how I shall get 
| used to the idea. If I had had my choice betweer. old age and 
| death, I think I should have chosen the latter without hesitation. 
| But since we are not consulted on this point, I shall resign my- 
| self to live on with as much pleasure as I can. Death, which I 
| 
| 


see approaching step by step, does not alarm me. I await it 
without a wish, and without a fear.” 

Wearied at length by her paltry disputes with the pope, 
Christina was meditating a retreat from Rome, and had some 


hopes of erecting for herself an independent principality in Ger- 
| many. 


She had already entered into some negotiations on this 
subject, when all her projects, and all her vexations were termi- 
nated by death, and her restless spirit found repose in the tomb. 

She was seized with a malignant fever, of which she died on 
the 19th of April, 1689, having just completed her sixty-third 
year. Her constitution was naturally so strong, that she appears 
to have had a hard struggle with death, and twice recovered after 
being given over, and twice relapsed, befere she finally sank 
under the influence of her disease. In her last moments she sent 
Albani (afterwards Clement XI.) to solicit the pardon of the pope 


| for all her offenees against him, and the good-natured old man 


sent her a plenary absolution for all her sins. Cardinal Azzolini, 
who retained his influence to the last, drew up a will, in which 
he was himself declared sole heir to all her property, with the 
exception of a few legacies to her household. Christina signed 
this paper when almost in a state of insensibility, and soon after- 
ward expired. 

She was interred with the utmost pomp in the church of St. 
Peter, the pope himself officiating, and all the cardinals and the 
— nobility of Rome assisting at the ceremony. By her 
will, Christina had ordered that the only epitaph on her tomb 
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4 words :—* Visi isti i LXIIL.”— 1; dame la Duchess the arbiter of fashion, and from her supre- || fections ;” and she mused to herself, ‘‘ where 

Sai ed ae -three Tate ap but, if Pconclbes rightly, || macy no on ter ter allowed. No matter whether a dress || two thousand —e -* eee 
the c in St. Peter's, erected to her memory by Cardinal || suited « lady or not, that, and none other, she mustwear. It was of an enamelled she spoke ; she had seen 


Albani, exhibits, besides these words, a long Latin inscription. ; 

Cardinal Azzolini derived no advantage from his rich inherit- 
auce; before even the preliminary forms were settled which 
enabled him to take ion of the erty, he died at Rome, 
within three months after the death of Christina. It is said that 
Azzolini was her lover: the same has been asserted of Monald- 
eschi and others. On this point it may be observed, once for all, 
that Christina has left behind her a reputation for chastity rather 
worse than problematical ; but im the testimony brought against 
her, there is so much that is evidently false, that 1s im- 
probable, so much that is unsupported by proof of any kind, that 
it would be very easy to defend her plausibly if it were worth 
while : but it is not. When Christina threw aside all the decorum 
of her sex in her language and deportment, she cast away the 
surest safeguard of her reputation as a woman; and ceasing to 
be respectable, she ce to be interesting. It was in vain after- 
ward that she called on the French government to punish the sa- 
tirists who had libelled her in prose and verse. In vain that she 
has left behind her in her memoirs, a solemn appeal to her Maker, 
in which she expresses her gratitude that though so often * on 
the edge of the precipice, she had never fallen.” She had tuo 
often “touched the brink of all we hate,”’ to be believed on her 
own words, or absolved by any testimony whatever: no one has 
ever given much credit to her professions, or thou ht the question of 
her guilt or innocence a matter of importance. People were con- 
tent to take her for that which she was content to appear. Whe- 
ther Monaldeschi owed his death to the jealousy of an ee 
ed woman or the anger of an offended queen remains still a mys- 
tery, but I should suppose the latter. It may be doubted whe- 
ther Christina ever loved, or was loved, in the whole course of 
her life. 

The property which Christina left at her death was estimated 
at about five hundred th d pounds sterling. Her cabinet of 
medals and antiques, which was the finest in the world, was 
purchased by the Odeschalchi family : her magnificent collection 
of books and MSS. was purchased by Alexander VIII., and now 
forms part of the library of the Vatican. It appears, that while 
in Italy, she cultivated a real taste for art, her gallery contained 
some of the most splendi:! works of the Italian masters. The 
greatest part of these were purchased by the Regent Duke of 
Orleans, and on the dispersion of his gallery, after the revolution, 
found their way to England. 








PARISIAN ,CORRESPONDENCE, 


A LETTER FOR THE LADIES. 

The commencement cf the fashionable season—taste in dress of the French 
ladiee—English, French, and American women—A curious fact—Force 
of example in high life—The arbiter of fashion—The mode—Variety of 
dress— The present fashions. 

** Be it understood that this letter,—the matter of which it has 
cost me some pains to collect, is intended solely and wholly for 
the ladies. The fortifications of Paris, the chance of little Thiers 
being out of office, and of Guizot coming in, the afiairs of Algiers 
and Egypt ; all must yield to the sovereign which is now com- 
mencing its reign for the season—Fashion. 

Fashion has not yet put forth her strength. The season is on 
the turn. Next month the winter fashions will have been arrang- 
ed. Within doors, indeed, the demi-toilette has already been 
tixed upon, and very pretty and simple it is. Say what you 
please of the Paris dames, you cannot impugn their exquisite taste 
in dress. They appear to have it by intuition. It is this that 
makes them all, from mademoiselle, the pretty grisette, to 
madame, the proud duchess, dress so very becomingly. No 
matter how mean the material, you invariably find the dress 
well fitted, and well put on. The English lady, in a garment 
which has cost an immensity, looks too often as if her ap- 


parel had been thrown upon her. The French woman, no mat- | 


ter what her rank, is dressed with elegance and with taste. To 
disguise personal defects, and to heighten personal charms, is 
what every French woman can and does do: it is one English 
lady out of ten thousand who is equal to it. 

The American ladies, with very great taste for dress, are con- 


sidered here to be fond of what is expensive, rather than of what | 


is simply elegant. A French duchess would as soon wear a cotton 
gown for demi-toilette, as a silken robe. An American lady is 
accused of being too fond of what is rich. 
French and American demoiselles have a decided advantage over 
the English. I mean in the matter of shoes. Every American 
who has been in England never fails to remark that the English 
ladies wear most indifferent shoes. They are clumsily made, 
and they are usually of coarse material. ‘The French and the 
Americans will not have any but the very neatest and most be- 


coming; but then, they walk much better than the English. 


This curious fact,—for a fact it is—I cannot account for. 


‘The French women have more common sense (if I must say so) || 


than the Americans, for they wear shoes suitable to the season. 
If they do walk out in winter, they wear thick shoes suitable to 
the season, while the belief is that the American dames wear the 
same thin shoes in every season—not much to the benefit of 
their health. Fashion has had its changes since the three days 


of 1830. Anterior to that epoch, the Duchess de Berri—a grace- || 


ful but not handsome woman—led the ton. Whatever she wore, 
and she put on nothing that did not perfectly suit her complexion 


and become her figure, was adopted by all complexions and by || 


all figures. 
ions—they were liveried according to the de Berri taste. Ma- 


In one particular the | 


The result was, that all ladies wore the same fash- | 


They are altered now. ‘There is no one sovereign of the modes. 
There is such a variety of fashions, that it is a woman's own fault 
if her costume is not quite in the mode. Your fair readers wiil 
see the advantage that has been given them. Short or tall, 
slight or bulky, fair or brown, they can all be suited now. But I 
have run too far into my preface ; let us now address ourselves 
to particulars. Muslin is the chief material for evening robes, but 
this plain texture is enriched by superb embroidery. In some 
cases, the simplicity is adhered to, and the robe is trimmed with 
bouillons, through which ribbon is drawn. Mousselines de laine, 
which had been laid aside during the summer, are again coming 
into vogue. Cashmere robes, or of pou de svie, are coming in. 
They are made with the corsage tight, and rather open on the 
bosom ; it is bordered with biack velvet. Sleeves tight, and the 
velvet cuff rounded off. The skirts are now wom much less wide 
than hitherto. Six breadths of silk are now the allowance for a 
skirt : is it not rather too skimp an allowance, Madame ! 

Flounces are worn, but not as much as they were during the 
summer. They are chiefly festooned. 

Satin bonnets, with veivet trimmings, will come inthis month. 
The present mode is a chapeau of straw colour; gros des Indes, 
rose-coloured velvet bordering the brim, and on one side three 
strand and rose-coloured ostrich feathers. Another sort is the 
hat of rose-coloured gros des Indes, with black lace trimmings, 
and rose-colored feathers, spotted with black. 

Bonnets of rose-coloured crape, or of plain white crape, with a 
trimming of English point lace, without flower, feather, or rib- 
bon, have a pretty effect. The lace drapery compensates for all 
ornaments. 

In morning and evening dresses, the sleeves are tight, with the 
wrist part buttoned. 

Habit spencers, or sp 4, are fashionable. The 
favourite colours are black and emerald green. The material is 
velvet. They are made like the bodies of riding-habits, and have 
tight sleeves, trimmed with three rows of buttons. These are 
worn with white robes, and will continue in vogue while there is 
fine weather. 

For evening toilets, white lace is the pet. Not more than fwo 
flounces are now worn. 

In head-dresses much jewelry continues to be worn, but not as 
much as there was. Flowers have the preference—especially 
wild flowers, wreaths, etc. A very becoming head-dress is a 
lace iappet, carelessly cast over the hair, and looped at each end 
by a sprig of blue-bell. 

A sort ofblending of the Greek bonnet and the Turkish hat has 
just been introduced into the Parisian circles, from England. It 
was invented for and worn by Queen Victoria, and consists of 
silver lama, with a fringed end falling on one side. It is remark- 
ably rich, and none but a very beautiful face and brilliant com- 
plexion does with it. This was possibly the reason why her Ma- 
jesty of England ceased wearing it. 

Gloves are becoming expensive matters now. They are some- 
times wrought on the back with gold and siiver thread, and—but 
this is rarely—with an occasional sprinkling of seed pearls. 
They now are made to button up the arm, and the trimming at 
the top is composed of the most beautiful material. Lace, and a 
new sort of trimming made of the brightest-hued feathers, are 
used for this purpose. The buttons are usually of dead gold or 
pearl, and come very expensive. 

Fans continue large, but their size will soon be reduced. They 
are of the style of Louis XIV, but I cannot give any adequate 
|| idea of their extreme beauty. I have seen some mounted in 
solid gold, with studs of diamond, roby, and emerald. On all of 
them—ali, at least, worth particular notice, there are beautiful 
| and even valudble paintings. If the size be reduced, these rich 
| embellishments must be given up—which would be a pity. 
|| And now, Mr. Editor, | have said my say. The ladies will 
|| not be displeased with my attempt to give an idea of the present 
| appearance of fashion in this gay metropolis. The expense of 
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ladies’ attire does not mount so high as in other places, but it 
takes no trifle to complete and keep up a lady's wardrobe in 
Paris. It is haut ton for the husband, who pays for all, to be 
dressed as indifferently as possible ! 


—_—_—_—_—_———————————————— 
SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH JOURNALS. 





SOLD AND PAID FOR. 


. with all the attributes of her 





A young actress, Madlle. 
| nation—wit, beauty, and talent in her art, entered her apartment in 
| the Rue , and carelessly threw her shaw! on the ottoman. 
She seemed to droop in grief; and why! She had no rival to 
| 





dread in her theatre ; not a hair of her silken tresses had changed 
its hue ; not a vow or a protestation less had crowned her last 
success. Why, then, was she sad ? 

** Alas,” and she addressed her only true friend, her confiden- 
| tial femme de chambre, “ alas! I am the most miserable of earth- 
1 ly beings. My whole heart is absorbed on one subject ; my ex- 
|| istence is a bane to me without it." 

“ And who is that happy object !” 
“Oh, Josephine! J have fondly gazed, too fondly fixed my af- 





} 
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it as she came home ; had asked the price ; but “ alas, two thou- 
sand francs! and she sighed heavily. 

The door-bell rang—the maid went and came—“ It is the 
English lord with the unutterable name, Madam.” 

** Let him come in,” she sullenly replied. Lord ——— enter- 
ed ; he came to offer the homage of his adiew. The entrée to the 
society of such beauty and such talent he would preserve for bis 
future visits to Paris; and he ransacked his brain to find some 
souvenir to present in token of his edmiration. “I can only be sure 
of pleasing if I know what will find favour in your oyes.”’ 

The prevailing passior of the enamelled dressing-case still 
being her only thought, she exclaimed, “Yes, yes; there is in 
the Rue de la Paix what would make me the happiest creature 
in the world. It is an enamelled dressing-case. Morning and 
evening, did I possess it, you would ever be in thought before 
me.” 

“Before an hour can pass you shall be the happy being you 
deserved to be.”’ One, two, three hours passed on, and no drese- 
ing-case appeared. ‘The impatient beauty could bear it no long- 
er; she threw her shawi hastily over her neck, called a coach, 
and drove to the Rue de la Paix. The dressing-caee was still on 
the counter. 

** What, and were you not offered a sale for it?” 

** Yes, Madam, an Englishman did admire it much, he offered 
fifteen hundred francs, which we refused, and he left the shop, say- 
ing, that if we repented, we might send it to the Hotel Meurice.” 

“And why did you not send it” 

“ Because we would not take the fraction of a farthing less 
than two thousand francs.” 

“ Hark ye,” the eager beauty replied, “I will avow a secret. 
It was for me he offered to purchase it. I will make up the dif- 
ference, five hundred francs ere an easy sacrifice, two thousand 
francs I could not give, send it to him forthwith. Here are the 
five hundred francs,” and she parted with her last billet. 

The packet was carefully arranged, and quickly too on its des- 
tined way. Our heroine returned home, thinking of the swak- 
ening on the morrow which would see the object of her faney be- 
fore her—she fell asleep—she awoke—it was already dey—she 
rung her bell, “‘ Well,” she exclaimed to her attendant, * Well.” 

* It is not yet arrived, Madame.” 

She breakfasted—an angel could not be more patient—the 
clock struck ten, eleven, twelve—she could bear it no longer—a 
coach was called—Hotel Meurice was its destination. She called 
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| the waiter— 

* Did a person bring a dressing-case here last evening *” 

“Oh yes, madam, and a very beautiful ane it was. It was for 
Lord . You should have seen his delight when he received 
it. He talked aloud to bimself, ‘I did not know it was such « 
it is not dear at all—fifieen hundred francs !—why, it is 








prize. 
nothing for it.’ And then he added, smiling, * By my troth, Ma- 
demoiselle * (1 could not hear her name) * must do without 


| 
| 
| it—John, pack it up. 
** Gracious heaven! and where, where is be!" 
| “On the road to Boulogne, madam, where he is by this time 
| nearly arrived, having left at ten o'clock last evening, with four 
| horses and @ courier.” 
| —— 
HE WOULD BE A HUSBAND. 
| In Scotland, lately, e young man had the banns of marriage be- 
| twixt him and a young woman regularly proclaimed. The wedding 
| night was appointed, and the marriage supper provided. The 
| hour arrived, the company assembled, but they looked in vain for 
the * bonnie bride.” After waiting in anxious suspense for more 
than an hour, the bridegroom stated that they were not to be 
| baulked of their supper in consequence of the absence of the bride. 
| The supper was discussed, a few bowls of toddy were drunk, 
and some jokes were made at the bride's expense, which the 
| bridegroom took in good part. ‘There were » few unmarried fe- 
| males present, one of whom gave the favourite song, * I'm ow'r 
| young to marry yet.” When it was approaching midnight, it 
was proposed that the company should break up. To this the 
| bridegroom replied—** There's nae hurry, for | am determined 
to be married before we part. This announcement created no 
mall surprise, end the unmarried females simpered and laughed. 
The bridegroom, however, declared that it was no joke, and that 
| he would marry any one of them thai would accept his offer. To 
this one of them replied, “ The offer has been fairly made, and 
will be as fairly accepted. {[ have known you for a number of 
years as a well-behaved, industrious young man, and I begin to 
think that ‘I'm not too young to marry yet.’"" If the company 
were rather dull before, they now broke into uprorious mirth, 
and after drinking the health of the new bride in a flowing bum- 
per, the marriage was consummated, ‘a le Gretna Green,” and 
the stocking was thrown amid loud cheers and laughter. 





THE RAVEN—A FABLE. 
The raven saw that the eagle brooded thirty days over her eggs. 
‘« This is what makes thé young eaglets so strong and far-sighted,” 
said she. ‘* Good ; I will try it myself.” And eversince then the 
raven broods over her eggs thirty days, but they have never pro- 
duced any thing better then ravens. 
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LETTER FROM BERLIN. 


The new king of Prussia—His public entree into his metropolis— Extrava- 
gent preparations made for his reception— Observatories in great demand. 


Benin, September 22, 1840.—This metropolis is really an in- 
teresting place to be in at the present moment. There is some- 
thing poetic as well as historically interesting in the circumstan- 
ces attending the commencement of a new reign. It is one of 
those landmarks which remind us not only of the lapse of time, 
but of centuries, and it reduces the vastness—or at least youth’s 
ideas of the vastness of human life to the proportions of a drama. 
The scene changes as in a theatre. But yesterday, as it appeared 
to me, we were called to behold the late venerable monarch review 
some forty or fifty thousand troops, and preside over the manwuvres 
of a mock battle. We saw his stately and majestic form on horse- 
bacl:, glittering in the royal uniform, with nodding plume and 
sparkling star, encircled by the princes of his house, the Empe- 
ror of Russia, the King of Hanover, and a crowd of other sove- 
reigns, as well as by all the flower of his court. There was mar- 
tial music that made the heart leap and the blood dart through 
the veins, there was all the imposing parade and show of royal- 
ty, and all the pomp and pride of war. The troops, perhaps equal 
im discipline and effect to any in the world, went through a series 
of brilliant manwuvres which attracted immense crowds. The 
sovereign of this formidable army appeared at the height of hu- 
man felicity and power, and an humble individual like myself 
might be excused for having felt with some force his own com- 
parative insignificance. 

Suddenly, as if at a stage whistle, lo! there is a change. The 
proud head and centre of all this ominous display of warlike power 
—of this dazzling revelation of royal magnificence—the haughty 
chief of a conquering army and a mighty kingdom, the tall and 
kingly form which all eyes seek out, before whom every un- 
covered head is bent, who receives as a kind of God the prostra- 
tion of his fellow-beings, (I had almost said of his creatures,) this 
mortal, lifted so high that one might almost imagine, in the mo- 
ment of his triumph, that he was of a loftier nature and a more 
perfect clay than we, suddenly he lies upon his back, torn from 
all the fleeting tokens of his exemption, racked with pain, vainly 
appealing to human skill, and then a bill pasted up against the 
walls and trees of the moving city with a broad black border, an- 
nounces that he whom we have looked up to so respectfully, so 
admiringly, so wonderingly, is called from the stage—is passed 
away. Hiskingly and imperial co-mates could not save him. The 
whole skill of the earth was of no avail. Death, who visits the king 
as radely as the poor toil-wearied peasant, sees no distinctions, 
but strikes with his ever-sharp dart, and “ good by, king!" 

Well! the drama goes on. It is not so compressed as that we 
see on the stage. It-is more mingled up with extraneous mat- 
ter. We go home and sleep between the acts of it. We eat, 
and drink, and laugh, and talk between the passages of the great 
tragedy. But presently we are called on to look at the dead 
body of the departed sovereign. Enter the stately halls where 
for half a century his princely feet have trod. Pass in slowly and 
solemnly. Call up in your memory, as you approach, the com- 
manding form on the prancing steed, which but yesterday you 
saw amid an imposing pomp and circumstance of life, as if at 
least a thousand centuries would vainly strive to reach that 
height of power to make head against those obedient armies. 
There he lies, cold, dark, unhearing, wrapped in his soldier's cap, 
and cloak, his crown taken from him, the world going on without 
him, the bright, laughing, careless sun pouring over nature its ex- 
haustless floods of light, the playful boys shouting in their sports 
under the window. 

There is something in the sight of the dead body, of a dead 
face, which stirs the deepest feelings of the human heart. It is 
not easy to analyze this sentiment. It has in it wonder, terror, 
curiosity, and incredulity. It is a great—great lesson. No liv- 
ing tongue can say so much as those closed, pale, ice-cold lips, 
and they have smiled, jested, commanded. Light words have 
fallen from them. 

The most striking idea is the solitariness of a dead face. It 
lies there so near that you may lay your hand (if you dare) upon 
the frozen forehead, and yet removed from you by an eternity. 
It lies in the soft silent light, yet darkness is in it. It is fearfully, 
terribly, sublimely alone. It has no sympathy with you. True, ye 
trace the features where the kind expression, the responsive 
amile, the living spirit once were, but you look on a strange vacu- 
ity, a once thronged theatre abandoned—a crowded city turned to 
a desert—a watchless fountain—a foreign river—the wreck of a 
ship floating on the sea after a storm. 

Well, he is gone. His race is run. He, who yesterday was 
of the present—is now of the past—a phantom of memory—a 
character of history. He lives in the printed page—in the 
minds of others—in the paintings and statues—in the temples he 
has founded—in the good and bad he has done. 

Then troops, and pomp again, and crowds, and parade, and a 
juuge hearse, and solemn music, and a midnight scene of torches, 





and « soft, Jong, heart-thrilling funeral chant, and an opening’ 


and closing of the carved doors of a beautiful little tomb, or ra- 
‘per temple, amid acented box, orange blossoms, and flowers, the 








cedar, the fir, the oak, locust, and willow, and then another act 
is over, a period of quiet succeeds, enlivened by talk of what the 
new king will do. Whom he will appoint, what course he will 
adopt. Will it be peace or war, tyranny or justice, a benefactor 
or an oppressor ; and so three months—three summer months full 
of sweetness, and perfume, and bland stirless days, and soft, 
grateful, shadowy nights. 

Yesterday we had another act in the drama. King Frederick 
William IV. has been to Kénigsberg to receive the homage of 
the provinces of East and West Prussia, Posen, etc. This is the 
first public manifestation of the new sovereign. He has given 
and received great satisfaction. His character appears, by vari- 
ous little things, to be dawning in the brightest manner upon his 
people. ‘There is apparently visible a noble determination to 
become, if possible, yet more than his father, the benefactor of his 
people. The nation thus far are enthusiastic in their gratitude 
and hopes. Their expectations are raised to the highest pitch, 
one of the most threatening questions of the preceding reign has 
been already met with a degree of prudence, moderation, and sa- 
gacity which has been crowned with success, and has given to- 
kens of wisdom as well as justice. His majesty has produced a 
general impression that his intentions are high and pure, his 
sense equal to his father’s, and his talent for business greater. 
He kas, besides the popularity which naturally attends a new 
sovereign, succeeded even in this short period in acquiring @ 
persona! and more real popularity ; and as far as I can hear and 
see, he bids fair to be one of the most liberal and just mon- 
archs of Europe. His position is important and commanding. If he 
choose he can identify himself with either one of the two great 
antagonist principles which now in a peculiar manner dispute 
the world. These two principles have always been in efferves- 
cence since the days of Sparta and Rome, but they have never 
had so broadly the possession of the globe as at present. They 
have broken forth in nations, but they now bid fair to fight the 
battle upon a much more extensive stage. That king Frederick 
William is going to make a republic out of an absolute military 
despotism is not to be either expected or desired ; but he can 
give his kingdom a liberal tendency, or he can place himself in 
opposition to it. Notwithstanding the lively enthusiesm of his 
subjects, it would be premature to decide at present a point which 
even perhaps is not yet settled in the mind of the sovereign him- 
self, but I think the probabilities are in favour of a liberal reign. 
The people cannot, and will not go back. They may, and pro- 
bably must advance. The mass must become more their own 
masters. Although perhaps the German reverence for the insti- 
tution of royalty is almost ae violent in its superficial expression 
as in the times of Charlemagne. 

Yesterday was the day appointed for his majesty’s public en- 
trée from Kénigsberg into his great and splendid metropolis. It 
was a national jubilee—a historic event. For several days previ- 
ous the people had been in a delighted commotion about it. The 
town had filled with strangers. The hotels were overflowing. 
Waggon loads of wreaths, flowers, garlands, etc. etc. were tra- 
versing the city, and scaffoldings, etc. for the illumination which 


was to take place in the evening, were borne to and fro. An un- || 


usual excitement for the sober German character pervaded all 
ranks. The narrow, long, and picturesque K®énigs Strasse, 
through which he was to pass on his way from the gute of en- 
trance (Frankfort gate) to the royal Schloss, a distance of about 
three English mjles, was prepared for the reception of the whole 
population, about three hundred, or perhaps with the strangers, 
three hundred and twenty thousand. Scaffoldings, emblems, 
masts, flags, wreaths, garlands, carpeting, were raised from the 
ground, hung across the narrow street, or against the walls, or 
spread from the windows. Houses were unroofed that their gar- 
ret floors might accommodate the curious thousands desirous to 
behold and greet the first entrée into this capital of their new 
and already beloved sovereign. Every place the length of this 
long street, and in the houses looking upon the immense Schloss 
Platz, was hired at exorbitant prices, a window being taken at 
six or eight Louisd'ors. 

We were so fortunate as to be accommodated with a window in 
the Schloss, overlooking the Schloss Platz, the river, the bridge, 
and a section of the perspective of Koénigs Strasse, from which 
the procession was to enter the Platz, and thence the Schloss. 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 
COUNT FREDERICK ADOLPHE MONTANO, 
THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 








IN TWO PARTS.-——-PART THE SECOND. 





In the meantime the count went on as usual, saturnine, con- 
templative, sad, and gloomy. He refused all temptations to join 
dinner-parties or soirées ; or, if he allowed himself to be betrayed 
into attending any, he went like a spectre, silert and aloof, and, 
by his presence, would have cast a damper over the festive scene, 
had not the interest which his mysterious deportment created 
been of itself akeen enjoyment. When asked to eat or drink he 
would turn away, shake his head, and wave his hand. The sound 
of the knives and forks, of the corks starting from the champagne 
bottles, and the pouring forth of the foaming juice, appeared to 
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jar upon his nerves as if calling up in his mind some harrowing 
association. 

“It is plain,” whispered Henrietta one night, “that whatever 
be the crime, it was perpetrated at a feast.” 

Julia Anne was at length so much in love with the mysterious 
stranger that she could not prevent her eyes from following him 
when he was in the room. She observed at length, not without 
a certain pleasure, that she was on her part also an object of at- 
traction to him. He seemed to take an interest in watching her 
movements. He even went more frequently than was his custom 
to balls and dinners, and several times as she was just com- 
mencing her supper she met his eyes fixed upon her with a gaze 
of peculiar meaning—a mixture of horrour and astonishment. 
And when, after having finished a delightful meal, she rose to re- 
join the dance, she observed that he looked after her with a sigh 
and a shake of the head, full of profound meaning and dark mys- 
tery. He himself, so far from joining in the merry refection, kept 
apart, cold, silent—it was terrible to see him. 

At length Julia Anne found that continually dwelling on one 
subject began to impair her health. It was not only love, but 
curiosity—an impassioned woman's curiosity, which preyed upon 
her feelings and began to steal the colour from her cheek. She 
loved the count ; she saw he was wretched, wretched from some 
unknown and formidable cause. What was that cause? Was it 
crime, or was it only misfortune’ If the latter, she felt that, how- 
ever great it might be, she should be too happy to devote her 
whole existence to relieve it; and even if some fatal, some awful 
sin was the source of her lover's melancholy—his solitude, his 
saturnine manner, his life of abstemiousness and penance—even 
if this were produced by crime, she felt—(for to what will not 
woman's love bring itself?) she felt that she would be contented 
to love the handsome criminal, since repentance had so deeply 
fixed its seal upon his countenance, and taken the colour at once 
from his cheek and his lips. 

The count had no intimates among his own sex. He seemed 
as grave and repelling to us as to his fairer companions. None 
of us could make an impression upon him. I remember one night 
we persuaded him into Delmonico’s, to finish some interesting 
history which he had been relating, and, once there, three or four 


| Of us insisted on a supper—the best that could be conjured up 


out of the cuisine of that celebrated restaurateur. We did so, 
but never was a more complete failure than our design to entice 
him from his usual habits. . 7 

A dinner or supper at Delmonico’s is not a common thing at 
all. If a man can be tempted, that’s your affair. In addition to 
all we knew in cookery, presented in forms so refined and ethe- 
rial as to pass infinitely all common people can imagine ; we have 
here nameless other delicious things, savoury treasures of air, earth, 
and sea, brought together in such cunning and admirable combi- 
nations as nave given to French cookery the dignity of a sci- 
ence, and placed it on a level with, nay above, that of medicine. 

I believe myself—(to be sure that is a creed not yet widely 
spread)—TI believe myself that cookery is an art destined one day 
to take precedence of all others, and cooks (so far from being, as 
now, a low and despised race) will be the sages, the statesmen, 
the geniuses of the age. J believe that, instead of wasting the 
time and money of the nation by debates on the legislative flo r. 
respecting fleets and armies, banks and currency, war and peace, 
duties and navigation, tariffs and manufactories, I believe the 
subject in discussion will be an article of food, or a manner of 
cooking it. Then will a Webster or a Clay address the notion 
on the proprieties of frying or boiling, or whether peas ought or 
ought not to be accompanied with mint sauce, and if potatoes ca 
with safety be eaten a month old. Then instead of whig and 
democrat, the country will be convulsed with the broilers, or the 
roasters, the green pea-ites, and the uckwheat cake-onions ; and 
man, who has been groping about blindly and almost uselessly 
these thousands of years through the uncertain extent of time 
and space, will then have at length awakened to the fact, as ob- 
vious to the enlightened even of the present day as the nose on 
their faces, that all things are nothing ¢o the stomach. That this 
is the centre of creation, the throne of the mind, the soul, the 
heart, and the affections. That virtue and vice, happiness and 


| misery, have their origin here ; and that, instead of building pri- 


sons and schools, we must study dietetics, comprehend the se- 
crets of the digestive powers, and explore the stomach with even 
more zeal, perseverance, and expense than we have explored 
Africa or the Arctic ocean. The recommendation will then not 
be a well bred but a well fed man. The highest compliment you 
can pay a person will be to praise the coat of his stomach ; and 
books, sermons, newspapers, lectures, laws, paintings, and sculp- 
tures, will abandon all other subjects to unite in illustrating this. 





“Take some of the plum pudding,” said I. 

B shuddered. 

‘Glass of wine.” 

He turned pale. 

**Do you smoke ?”’ 

A flash of anger rose to his face. 

‘A tart 1” 

He sprang up and left the table. 

When he had gone there was a silence of some moments, which 
was at length broken by young L——, the doctor. 

**My friend,” said he, “‘ you were wrong to thus insult and 
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wound the feelings of 1 an jenecent and “unfortonate man, who, 
whatever may have been his errours towards himself, at least 
never injured you.” 

“ IL" exclaimed I,.surprised—* J insult and wound the feel- 
ings of an innocent man?” 

“Yeo?” 

** How! I am totally unconscious.” 

“ You offered him these dishes ; you put plum pudding under 
his nose ; you spoke of wine, etc. You know the dreadful mis- 
fortune which he labours under.” 

I was more and more astonished, but replied in the negative. 

“ He denies it, I know,” said Doctor L——. “I thought you 
were aware of his secret or I should not have betrayed it. I 
thought by your pertinacity in offering tart, wine, and pudding, 
that you knew it, and were only tormenting him wantonly. That 
too is [ am sure his opinion.” 

“Indeed,” said I, *‘I am lost in wonder. I havn't the slightest 
idea. I have heard reports of some crime, a duel, a murder, a pirate, 
a Russian princess, a guilty conscience, and heaven knows what, 
but I never traced them to any satisfactory source ; and, to say 
the truth, never placed much reliance on them. What is the 
fatal secret which he hides with so much care, and which seems 
to prey upon his life.”’ 

“B is—” 

“ A corsair?” 

“A dyspeptic—of the blackest complexion. In youth he lived 
too high, and he is now repenting at his leisure. 
NT 

OBIGTRAL, © TRANSLATIONS. 





PONT-DES-ARTS. 


THE BEGGAR-GIRL OF THE 





BY WILLIAM HAUFF. 





14. 
The engineer was at work, but had made no progress. Fald- | 
The 


ner grew violent, and called him a bungler and a rogue. 
man’s face was crimson with resentment, but he suppressed it. 
“T will engage to put any machine in order, but I must have my 
own way about it, and in this case,”— 

“I’ve been helping you a little, and that I suppose has put 
you out? I have seen half a dozen such machines, and I know 
perfectly well that the large wheels work on the cylinder, and 
the small ones above” — 

“This is of another pattern, however, as the drawings show.’ 

‘What do I care for drawings. I’m deceived all round, 
cheated by every body!" 

Froben meanwhile had been examining the drawings carefully, 
and said at last, ‘‘I will lay a bet that it ie all as it should be. 
F and H here go with I, and this connects the stamping-mill with 
the machine.” 

“To be sure it does!” cried the engineer triumphantly. 
* This makes the whole thing easy.” The Baron laughed to 
conceal his surprise, and left the management to his friend, ex- 
pressing little faith in his success. He was deceived, however, 
for in a very short time the machine was put up and at work. 

This restored him to good humour, and he gave a little enter- 
tainment in honour of his success. Cheerful and good-humour- 
ed as he seemed, it did not escape Froben that he persecuted his 


’ 


™” 


wife incessantly. She did every thing wrong, and he drove her | 


without remorse from the kitchen to the parlour and back again. 
His visitors were delighted with her grace and beauty, and the 
old ladies were loud in their praises of her good housewifery. 
** See now,” the Baron whispered to his friend, *‘ what wonders 
good discipline willdo! She has got along very well to-day, 
with a little help from me, of course. But she'll mend, she'll 
mend.” The general mirth and the good wine elevated his spi- 
rits still higher, and it was soon high time to leave the table, as 


he and some of his friends were indulging in some excellent | 


jokes, which were rathér too broad for the delicate ears of the 


ladies. 
even the good old-fashioned game of forfeits was tolerated. 
chanced to be Froben’s turn to redeem his favour, and Josephine, 


who fixed the forfeits, decided that he should tell some érue | 


passage in his life. The choice was loudly applauded, most of 
all by Faldner, and when he saw Froben hesitate, he cried, 
“Come, begin! or I will for you, and tell your piquant peed 
with the beggar-girl of the Pont-des-Arts.” 

Froben blushed and looked displeased, but the company, who 
suspected that some good jest was at the bottom of the allusion, 
cried, “* The story! the story of the Pont-des-Arts!” and he 
made up his mind to tell it, chiefly to avoid any indiscretion on 
the part of his host, who was warmed with wine. Faldner pro- 
mised, if the narrator departed from the truth in any respect, to 
bring him back to it, as he was himself a witness of the 
adventure. 

15. 

“I do not know,” began Froben, “ whether you are aware that 
some years ago our friend Faldner and I travelled together, and 
lived in Paris in the same house. 
we visited the same circles—in a word, we were inseparable. 
We had a mutual friend, Doctor M » & fellow-countryman, 
who lived in the Rue Taranne, which, as you know, lies on the 
left bank of the Seine, and leads into the Rue Dominique. Our 





often sat till very late, chatting about Germany, France, and 
what not. We lived, I ought to add, in the Place des Victoires, 
a good way off from the Rue Taranne, and we generally came 


time. One night—it was after eleven—it had rained a little, ty 
the wind blew chilly and keen, especially along the river. 
were going from Quai Malaquois across the Pont des Arts. te 


night every thing was quite still-around it. We walked across 
in silence, wrapping our cloaks around us; and I was just hurry- || 
nary sight. A tall, slim female stood leaning against the side of 
the bridge. 


wore a black silk cloak, and the wind betrayed a delicate, youth- | 
ful figure ; a little hand holding @ plate peeped out of the cloak. 

In front stood a little lantern, whose flickering light showed a 
small neat foot. There is no place, perhaps, where the contrast 
between the greatest splendour and the lowest depths of misery 
is as striking as in Paris ; but still you meet few beggars. They 
seldom attack you forwardly, and you never find them follow you 
up or persecute you with their demand. A blind old man sometimes 
sits, or kneels at the corner of the street, holding out his hand quiet- 
ly, and leaves it to the passer-by to notice his look of entreaty or 
not. The most affecting of all, as I thought, were the shame-faced 
ones, who stand motionless, almost breathless, in a corner, with 
their faces covered, and a taper burning before them. Many of my 
acquaintances assured me that they were generally people of the 
better class, who had become so much reduced that they must 
either go to labour, or if they were ash d, or ble to work for 
their daily bread, chose this last resource before ending their 
lives and sorrows in the Seine. ‘The female figure at the bridge 
which enchained my attention was of this class. I eyed her 











Sport of every kind was now the order of the day, and | 
It | 


Our studies were the same— | 


| more closely ; her limbs seemed to tremble with the cold even 
|| more than the flickering light in her lantern ; but she was silent, 
| and let her sorrow and the cold night-wind speak for her. I felt 
in my pockets, but I had no small change, and not even a single 
franc. I turned to Faldner and asked him to lend me some; but 
he was out of temper, as it seemed, at my keeping him waiting 
| in the cold; and he called to me in German, ‘ Leave the beggar 
alone, and come home to bed, I’m almost frozen!’ ‘Give me a 

couple of sous, my dear fellow,’ I said, but he pulled me by the 
| cloak and tried to drag me away. ‘The veiled figure before me 
spoke in a trembling but sweet-toned voice, and, to our surprise, 
in good German, *O, gentlemen, have pity on me!’ The tone 
| and the language made such an impression on me, that I again 
| asked him for some money : he laughed—* Very well, there is a 
| couple of francs,’ suid he, ‘try your luck with the girl if you | 
| choose, but let me go to sleep.’ He gave me the money and 
walked away. I was really confused, for she must have heard 
what Faldner said ; and the unhappy are the last that I should 
wish to insult. I drew nearer to her irresolutely. * My girl,’ I 
| said, ‘ you have chosen a poor stand, there will be few people 
| coming by here to-night.’ She did not answer aloud, but whis- 
| pered after a while, ‘may those few have pity on the unfortu- 
| nate!’ This answer surprised me, it wes so natural, yet so apt. 
| Her graceful attitude and the tone of her voice indicated a per- 
son of education. * We are fellow-countryimen,’ I said, * let me 
| ask if I cannot do something more for you than this mere passing 
|| assistance.’ * We are very poor,’ she answered, and this time 
| more boldly, ‘and my mother is sick and has no one to help her.’ 
|| tracted me to her, I said, ‘Show me where she is.’ She was si- 
lent, and seemed embarrassed. 
honest wish to aid you, if I can,’ I said. ‘Come, then, sir,’ she | 
rejoined, picked up her lantern, blew it out, and hid it and the | 
plate under her cloak.” 

16. 

“ What,” cried the Baron, bursting into a laugh, as Froben 
|} seemed to pause, “do you mean to stop here! Do you want to 
deceive me now, as you tried to then! ‘Thus far, ladies and gen- 

tlemen, he has spoken the exact historical truth. He supposed, 
| probably, that I was far away; but I was standing some two 
} paces off from this moving, good Samaritan dialogue, under the | 
| posal of the Louvre, and witnessed the whole affair: whether 
| the conversation is truly reported or not I cannot say, for the 
confounded wind made me lose it; but I saw the damsel blow 
out her lantern, and go back with him over the bridge. The | 


‘ 
| night was so cold that | did not follow up his adventure ; but, 
| after all, I will bet that he did not find mamma sick, or any thing 

of the kind ; but the fair dame was only singing the old syren- 
song to a new tune.” He laughed loudly at his own wit, and the 

men joined him ; the ladies looked down, and Josephine seemed 
displeased both at her husband's remarks and her guest's strange 
story ; for her fingers trembled so that she could hardly hold her 
| plate; and she eyed the narrator with a look which he felt him- 
l self bound to interpret in a way little honourable to himself: “I 


| duct : 


| he spoke his colour grew deeper and his eyes brightened, “I will 
| tell you nothing but the truth.” 





bridge is only for foot passengers, and of course at that time of | 


regular evening walk was through tl the Champs Elysées, across to | 
the Fauxbourg St. Germain, and thence to our friend's, where we | time enough to look at her, as I walked silently by her side, or 


home by the Pont des Arts, 80 as to cross the Louvre, and save | 


ing down the steps on the other side, when I saw an extraordi- | 


A little black hat was tied close before her face, || 
which was still more completely hidden by a green veil: she } 


Without reflection, and led only by the vague feeling that at- | 


*You must consider this as my | 


| 
} 
\ 


| 
| 
i 


|| south of England, 
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“ The gitl crossed the bridge I had just pessed over. I had 





|| rather behind her. Her figure, so far as I could see for her cloak, 
| and more particularly her voice, were quite youthful. Her gait 
| was quick, but easy. I offered her my arm, but she would not 
take it. Atthe corner of the bridge she turned into the Rue 
Mazarin. ‘ Has your mother been sick long!’ I asked her, step- 
ping up alongside, and trying to get a peep at her face, ‘For 
two years,’ she answered with a deep sigh, ‘but for a week past 
she has been much worse.’ ‘Have you been there often béfore 
now t’ * Where!’ she asked. ‘On the bridge.’ * This is the first 
time,’ was her answer, * You did not choose a good place then; 
the other evenues are more frequented.’ I was sorry, even while 
| saying so, for I felt that it must hurt her deeply, and she whis- 
pered and sobbed in reply,‘ I am a stranger here, and——I was 
ashamed to go iato the crowd.’ How great must be the misery, 
I said to myself, that can force such a creature to ask alms! It 
is true, some such thoughts as Faldner had expressed occurred 
'| to me now and then, but I set myself against them, they were too 
| unnatural, If she really belonged to that wretched class of wo- 
! men, why should she hide her features, and stand in such a lone- 
'| ly place! Why should she take such care to conceal a figure, 
| which, so far as I could judge from a few hasty glimpses, was a 
fine one! No, it could be nothing but real wretchedness, and that 
|| shame of unmerited poverty which makes it so touching. * Has 
your mother a physician !’ I asked, after a while. ‘ She had, but 
| when we got to be too poor te buy medicines, he wanted to send 
| her to the Hépital des Incurables, and I could not bear that, Oh 
|| heavens! my dear mother in a hospital!’ She wept at this, and 
|| raised her handkerchief to her eyes; as the plate and lantern 
which she held in the other hand prevented her from keeping 
her cloak close folded, the wind blew it aside, and I saw that I 
|| was not mistaken; her figure was tall and graceful, her dress 
|| plain; but, as far as I could notice, perfectly neat, She caught 
| at her cloak, and, in assisting her, I felt the touch of a soft, 
| 











white hand, 

* By this time we hed walked through the Rue Magasin, St. 
Germain, Ecole de Medicine, and a few little alleys, wien all at 
once she stopped short, and said she had lost her way. She said 
she lived in Rue St. Severin. I was puzzled, for 1 did not know 
where to find it myself. I saw alight in a brandy-shop in a cellar, 
and went down to ask the way, leaving her alone. When I came 
up, I heard voices speaking loud, and saw, by the dim light of a 
street lamp, that the girl was struggling with two gentlemen, 
one of whom had seized her hand, while the other had hold of her 
cloak ; they were laughing and talking to her. I suspected what 
was going on, and pulled the cloak out of his grasp. She clung 
to my arm, sobbing and speechless. ‘Gentlemen,’ J said, + you 
see you are mistaken. Let go the lady's cloak this moment !’ 
‘Ah! excuse me, sir,’ said the stranger, ‘I see you have a prior 
| right to the lady,’ and they went off laughing. We walked on, 

and the poor girl clung to my arm as though she was afraid of 

falling down in the street. ‘Courage, courage !’ I said, * St. 
Severin is only a little way off, and you'll soon be at home.’ 
] When we reached the street, she stopped short. ‘No, sir, you 
must not go any farther with me,’ said she. *Why not, pray, 
| since you have brought me so far with you already; I beg of you 
] 
- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


not to suspect me of an improper motive.’ I had unconsciously 
taken her hand, and perhaps pressed it; she withdrew it hastily, 
and added,’ ‘ Forgive me my rudeness in bringing you so far out 
of your way. I beg of you, leave me now!’ I understood that 
the advances of the strengers hed wounded her deeply, and per- 
| haps even made her suspicjous of me, and this had « great effect 


|| upon me. I took out the silver I had got from Faidner, and was go- 


| ing to hand it to her, but the thought of the trifling sid this small 
| eum would afford, made me withdraw my hand, and I gave her 
| _ little gold I had about me. Her hand trembled as she took 
: she seemed to suppose it was silver, thanked me in an ut- 
pee but sweet voice, and was going away, ‘ Stop,’ said I, ‘I 
hope your mother will be better; but she may perhaps be in 
want of something, and, my girl, you are not the right person for 
such night excursions as this. Will you not be in front of the 
Ecole de Medicine this day week at the same hour, so that I can 
hear how your mother is!’ She seemed to hesitate, but at last 
said * Yes ;’ * And pat on that hat with the green veil, so that I 
’ She promised to do so, thanked me again, 


may know you again. 
ran hastily up the street, and was lost in the darkness." 


— 





i| 
| 
! . SKETCHES OF REAL | LIFE. 


MY FIRST CLIENT. 
We read of “life's dul! pound, "but there is no “ round " of life 
| half so dull as the “circuit " to a briefless barrister; a character 
in which, Hibernically speaking, | was officiating, in the susamer 


} of 18—, at an assize town in one of the maritime counties in the 


It was towards evening that I was sitting 
| alorie in my homely lodgings, absorbed in the speculation on 
| causes and effects naturally suggested by my brief-bag and my 





cannot allow my friend here,” he continued in a loud voice that | 
| silenced the company, ‘to put such an interpretation on my con- | 
allow me therefore to proceed, and by my life,”—and as | 


purse ; the one being quite empty, and the other nearly so; and 
Y was betrayed into a sdmewhat unfilial dowdt of the wisdom 
which had decided on making me a gentleman instcad of a grocer 

or a button-maker. 
A slight sharp knock at my door was the prelude to the entrance 
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of « person in whom I recognized one of the leading attorneys in 
the town, who, after a brief apology for the interruption, inquired 
if I could favour him with my attention for a few minutes. I 
bowed an assent with a suavity sumewhat, I suspect, enhanced 
by the hope of what had then never solaced my long-expectant 
palm—a fee ; and he proceeded to inform me that he had, within 
the last few days, undertaken the cause of a poor widow, who had 
been subjected to an action which invo!ved her right to a little 
farm—the only dependence of herself and orphan boy ; that she 
hed, in the first instance, resorted to the advice of a small lawyer, 
who, having extorted from her every sixpence of ready money 
which she possessed or could raise, had abandoned her on the 
threshold of the court. He concluded by stating that from a feel- 
ing of commiseration he had taken over the papers, and was 
willing to contribute his professional aid gratuitously ; and having, 
ho was flattering enough to say, had reason to calculate on my 
sympathy for the oppressed widow, he had ventured to solicit my 
aid in defending the action. 

Of course there was but one answer to such an appeal, and we 
went into the case, with the particulars of which it is not neces- 
sary to trouble the reader ; let it be enough to say that the plain- 
tiff was a retired tradesman—merchant it may be, for I forget his 
precise occupation—who had purchased a lerge estate, to which, 
for some purpose of ornament or convenience, he was desirous of 
adding the widow's farm. It is but fair to state that he, in the 
first instance, attempted to accomplish his object by purchase ; 
but whether the offer was not adequate to the possessor's expec- 
tations, or she had resolved not to part from it on any terms, she 
refused the overture ; hence his resorting to more questionable 
means of attaining his end. ‘The honest attorney—there are ho- 
nest attorneys, gentle reader, however skeptical you may be on 
the point—having furnished me with the results of his own atten- 
tion to the case, left it in my hands. 

This was on a Saturday evening, and the cause was appointed 
for the following Monday ; while, independently of the short time 
allowed me for preparation, there were difficulties which rendered 
this my first essay in the practical part of my profession a some- 
what perilous one. ‘The plaintiff was rich, and had retained one 





man of singular adroitness in getting up a case, and had, in the 
wealth of his client, the most cogent stimulant to exertion on the 
occasion. 

The evening had far advanced and I was deeply absorbed in 
the matter in hand when I was, a second time, interrupted by a 
visitor. It was Frank Elderton, a good-natured though somewhat 
ruttlepated scion of a noble house, who had embraced the proles- 


sion of the law and advanced to the bar; and regularly went the | 


circuit, but without any idea of practising. He had a liberal al- 
Jowance, and was next in succession to an earldom and a large 
estate, Ac the best possible means of ridding myself of what, 
under the circumstances, was an intrusion, I explained to him the 
nature of my occupation. He became interested, and inquired 
what were my expectations of success. I told him all my doubts, 
and expressed my regret that I had not had the advantage of an 
interview with the defendant, who lived at a village about fifteen 
miles off. 

“ That difficulty is easily overcome,” was his remark. 

“Indeed!” I rejoined. ‘ Pray how am I to get there?” 

* On the back of ny bay mare,” he replied ; “ which is much 
at your service, and cannot be better employed than on such an 
errand.” 

“ You will want her yourself,” I said ; “you told me you pur- 
pose spending to-morrow with your noble relative at his man- 
sion in this neighbourhood.” 

** Suppose I have altered my mind,” he answered ; “ besides, 
if I want a horse I can ride my groom's, and leave him behind ; 
there are idlers enough at the Park without him.” 

“ But,” I interposed, ‘I am not a Ducrow, and your mare has 
a somewhat equivocal reputation.” 

‘A foul calumny,” he exclaimed ; “a sweeter tempered epeci- 
men of her sex never walked on two legs or four ; let her go her 
own pace—a swinging trot of some twelve miles an hour—and 
she is as quiet as a lamb; a child might guide her with a pack- 
thread.’”* 

** And vet she nearly broke our friend Tomkins’ neck,” I replied. 

“Entirely his own fault,” asserted Elderton ; ‘he borrowed 
her for the purpose of paying a visit to his ladye love, to whom, 
as he approached the house, he was anxious to exhibit either his 
impatience or his horsemanship, and according!y gave the mare a 
hint with his heel—by far the sharper end of him—which the 
beast took in dudgeon, and bolted over a hedge, leaving him in a 
ditch on the other side, whence he was dragged—a mass of mud 
and duckweed—amid the roars of the spectators in general, and 
of his ladye love in particular, who would have cleared hedge and 
ditch, and thought nothing of the feat.” 

Without assuming to be a whit better than my neighbours, but 
rather wishing that I were half as good as many of them, I have 
ever held it as a maxim, that business prosecuted on the day ap- 
pointed for far other pursuits cannot be expected to prosper ; but 
my conscience fully sanctioned the journey I was about to under- 
take on the morrow. It was in the cause of the widow and the 


orphan, to whose complaints His ear is ever open, and should mine 
be closed to them! Moreover, it was not for the sake of personal 
profit, but, on the contrary, to the danger of my professional re- 


A 








| 





! 
! 


| ant were before me. 


| opener; in discharge of which last-mentioned function he was 


putation that I embarked in the cause, for the odds were fearfully 
against me. 

It was a very lovely morning, and the country through which I 
rode a scene of surpassing beauty, presenting al! the variety of 
hill and dale, wood, and meadow, and cornfield; while from every 
unobstructed elevation the sea, studded with white sails glancing 
in the sunshine, burst upon the sight. I had started early that 
I might arrive in time for the service of the day. I left my horse 
at an inn in the village, and ascended on foot the hil’ which led 
to the church, a simple edifice, with a very ancient tower, some 
century older than the rest of the building. The hill was crowned 
with wood, and the church was at the top, almost hidden by trees. 
I entered the porch some minutes before the commencement of 
the service, and was ushered into a seat by the clerk, who united 
in his single person that office with those of sexton and pew- 








wont to quit the desk, in the middle of the service, to install some 
village magnate, or well-dressed stranger, whose tardy attend- | 
ance scarcely merited the courtesy. 


I cast a glance round me during the short interval before the || 


| 

| 

| 

prayers, aud could not help fancying that the plaintiff and defend- | 
In a large pew, curtained and cushioned in | 

| 


| crimson, sat an elderly iron-featured man, a softened but yet pal- 





| 


| 


i} 


Hi ‘ , 
|| at the inn where I had left my horse, when the farmer, with the || 


frankness which characterizes his class, begged my company at || 


| 





| 





pable likeness of whom I perceived in three young women, some- 
what gaudily attired, and an over-dressed young gentleman of | 
about one-and-twenty. In a wainscotted pew, containing a moth- | 
eaten cushion, sat a widow, whose weeds proclaimed her recent 
bereavement, and a pale but very handsome boy, apparently about 
ten years old. 

The service’ was impressively read by the clergyman—the | 





'| viear, I believe—who, it appeared to me, laid peculiar emphasis 
| on the petition for the * fatherless children and widows, and all 


of the most powerful men at the bar; while his attorney was a | 


that are desolate and oppressed.” I could not help thinking that | 
the selection of the thirty-fifth Psalm before the sermon had some 


on ae | 
reference to the situation of my poor client ; and although it was i 
} When the magic of Nature first breathed on my mind, 
| 
| 


from the quaint version of honest. John Hopkins, and sung to the 
homely accompaniment of a violin and clarionet, the effect was in- 
expressibly solemn and touching, and the tears fell abundantly 
from the downcast eyes of the widow—nor were hers the only | 
eyes that wept. 

I lingered in the church for a brief space after the congregation 
had dispersed, to examine a few ancient family monuments, and | 
then descended to the village and inquired for the cottage of my 

' 


client, whom I found to be the same who had so greatly interested || 


me at church. ‘The room in which she was sitting was almost 
bare of furniture, but there was an air of neatness about the place 
which somewhat mitigated its desolation. Jn the only chair be- | 
side that occupied by herself sat an elderly man, having the ap- | 
pearance of a higher class of farmer, while in the window-seat 
was a young, very handsome, and singularly graceful girl, who | 
might have numbered some eighteen summers, and the simplicity 
of whose attire gave additional zest to her beauty. 

I apologized for my intrusion, and offered to postpone my visit 
for an hour; but the widow assured me that she had no secrets 
from the friends who were with her, and accordingly I explained 
the object of my call. I questioned her upon the various points 
in which I chiefly desired to be informed, and when I was about 
tu take my leave, the damsel, whose name I gathered was Mary, | 
spoke for the first time, and in tones which I shall not soon forget, 
inquired what I thought would be the issue of the trial. I replied, 
that although I had not a doubt as to the justice of the widow's 


| cause, I could not disguise trom myself, nor would I conceal from | 
| them the difficulties of the case ; and added that such, owing to 


the gross negligence of the attorney employed in the first instance, 
was the meagerness of the evidence collected for the defence, 
that my principal dependence as regarded facts was on what I 


|, could elicit in the cross-examination of my opponent's witnesses 


—an obviously slender reed on which to lean. 
I took my leave with the intention of getting an early dinner | 


his family repast, to which he and his daughter were returning. 
Whether the superiour comforts of a farm-house, as compared 
with the impromptu accommodations of a village inn, or the so- | 


| ciety into which my acceptance of the invitation would throw me, 


had the greater influence on my determination, it is not necessary 
for me to state; but certain it is I dined with the farmer, and 
had no reason to repent my election. Mrs. Harrowfield was a 
plain, well-mannered, and sensible woman ; and her daughters— | 


for she had one beside Mary—were graced by those accomplish- | 


ments which it became a man who farmed his own estate to be- 
stow upon his children. He was himself a well-informed man, | 
and moreover distinguished by that piety which, though not in- | 
spired, is doubtless promoted by a constant residence amongst the 
works of the Creator. His exemplary wife informed me that | 
during the whole course of their connection she had never known 
him complain of the seasons, however unpropitious. The weather 
was too wet for the corn, but then it did admirably for the turnips ; 
and thus he went on, balancing evil with good, the most con- 
tented as he was the most thriving agriculturist in the district. | 

In the evening Mr. Harrowfield and his daughter conducted me 
through a beautifully wooded bridle-road on his own estate tothe | 
village, where we parted ; the old gentleman shaking me warmly | 
by the hand, repeated his wishes for my success, and hinted that | 


as he had some business at the assize town, he might probably 
drive over in the morning ; and, in that event, would endeavour 
to gain admission to the court when the cause came on. 
I rode back as quietly as my friend’s gay steed would per- 
| mit, and may, perhaps, be pardoned if my mind sometimes 
wandered from the immediate object of my visit, and indulged 
in one of those day-dreams, in which, as in the dreams of the 
night, we reconcile all sorts of incongruities ; thus, for instance. 
the notion of a wealthy freeholder of some five hundred acres 
bestowing his daughter on a briefless barrister, appeared by no 
means so absurd as I should assuredly have deemed it, had it 
been propounded to me twenty-four hours before; nor did, of 
course, the probability of the said daughter not caring a single 
straw for the barrister interiere with my conclusions for a moment. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





GEMS OF POETRY. 
FIELD FLOWERS. 
Ye field flowers! the gardens eclipse you, ’tis true, 
Yet, wildlings of Nature, I doat upon you, 
For ye wait me to summers of old, 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 


And when daisies and buttercups gladden’d my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 








I love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue highland mountains and echoing streams, 
And of birchen glades breathing their balm, 

While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 

And the deep mellow rush of the wood-pigeon’s note 
Made music that sweeten’d the cali. 


Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildlings of June : 
Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 

Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find, 





And your blossoms were part of her spell. 


Een now what affections the violet awakes ! 

What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 

| Can the wild water-lily restore ! 

| What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks, 

And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks 
In the vetches that tangled their shore ! 








Earth's cultureless buds! to my heart ye were dear, 
Ere the fever of passion or the wild rage of fear 
Had scathed my existence's bloom ; 
| Once I welcome you more, in life's passionless stage, 
| With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 

And | wish you to grow on my tomb. 





A PORTRAIT. 

Oh, she was passing fair !—the wilding’s bloom 
Play'd gambols on her cheek—her downcast eye 
Had stolen its colour from the noon-day sky— 

The fresh-blown cowslip lent her breath perfume— 

The hair the spacious earth can find no room 
For semblance—’twas the peerless golden dye 
Of evening clouds, when sweetest sunbeams lie 

On their bright places, mingling into gloom. 

The heart was gentle, yet her soul had fire 
Of that pure essence rarely found below : 

But soon she left this vale of low desire, 

The scene of want, of tyranny, and wo, 

For happier worlds, where heaven-born minds aspire, 

And through eternal mansions wandering go. 








THE TWO FOUNTAINS. 


I saw, from yonder silent cave, 

Two fountains running side by side, 

The one was Memory’s limpid wave, 
‘The other cold Oblivion’s tide ! 


1 * Oh, Love !"’ said J, in thoughtless dream, e 


As o’er my lips the Lethe passed, 
“ Here, in this dark and chilly stream, 
* Be all my pains forgot at last.” 


But who could beer that chilly blank, 
Where joy was lost ax well as pain? 
Quickly of Memory’s fount I drank, 
And brought the past all back again. 
| And said, * Oh, Love! whate’er my lot, 
Sull let this soul to thee be truae— 
Rather than have one bliss forgot, 
Be all my pains remembered too '' 





‘THE AUTUMN LEAF. 


The autumn leaf is fading fast 
Before the chill and cheerless blast ; 
So friends and fortune fade away 

In sorrow’s sere and sunless day. 


The autumn’s leaf an emblem trte 
Of summer friends and fortune too ; 
When storms arise they fly from grief, 
And leave us—like the summer leaf. 





AN EPITAPH. 


Would you know what religion he had, 
Be his character thus understood— 
A dissenter from all that is bad, 
A consenter to all that is good.” 


























TOM JONES. 

In the preface to a new edition of Fielding’s Novels recently 
published at Liverpool, is the following passage, which is well 
worth transcribing to these columns. 

Fielding having finished the manuscript of Tom Jones, and 
being at the time hard pressed for money, went with it to one of 
your second-rate booksellers, with a view of selling it for what it 
would fetch at the moment. He left it with this trader in the 
children of other men’s brains, and called upon him the succeed- 
ing morning, full cf anxiety both to know at how high a rate his 
labours were appreciated, as well as how far he might calculate 
upon its producing him wherewithal to discharge a debt of some 
twenty pounds, which he had promised to pay the next day. He 
had reason to imagine, from the judgment of some literary friends 


to whom he had shown his manuscript, that it should at least pro- | 
duce twice that sum. But, alas! when the bookseller, with a | 


significant shrug, showed a hesitation as to publishing the work at 
all, even the moderate expectations with which our Cervantes 
had buoyed up his hopes seemed at once to close upon him at 
this unexpected and distressing intimation. 

* And will you give me no means of hopes ?” said he in a tone 
of despair. 

** Very faint ones, indeed, sir,’ replied the bookseller, “ for I 
have scarcely any that the book sill move.” 

‘“* Well, sir,” answered Fielding, ‘‘ money I must have for it; 
and, little as that may be, pray give me some idea of what you 
can afford to give for it.” 

“Well, sir,” returned our bookseller, again shrugging up his 
shoulders, “I have read some part of your ‘ Jones,’ and in justice 
to myself, must even think again before I name a price for it. 
The book will not move ; it is not to the public, nor do I think 
that any inducement can make me offer you more than twenty- 
five pounds for it.” 

* And that you will give for it?” said Fielding, quickly.” 

“ Really, [ must think again, and will endeavour to make up 
my mind by to-morrow.” 


** Well, sir,” replied Fielding, “I will look in again to-morrow | 


morning. The book is yours for the twenty-five pounds; but 
these must positively be laid out for me when | call. I am 
pressed for the money, and, if you decline, must go elsewhere 
with my manuscript.” 

“I will see what I can do,” replied the bookseller. 

Our author, returning homeward from this unpromising visit, 
met his friend Thompson, the poet, and told him how the nego- 
tiation for the manuscript he had formerly showed him stood. 
The poet, sensible of the extraordinary merit of his friend's pro- 
duction, reproached Fielding with his headstrong bargain, con- 
jured him, if he could do it honourably, to cancel it, and promised 
him, in that event, to find him a purchaser whose purse would do 
more credit to his judgment. Fielding, therefore, posted away 
to his appointment the next morning with as much apprehension 
lest the bookseller should stick to his bargain, as he had felt the 


day before lest he should altogether decline it. To his great joy, | 


the ignorant trafficker in literature, either from inability to ad- 
vance the money, or a want of common discrimination, returned 
the manuscript very safely into Fielding’s hands. Our author set 
off, with a gay heart, to his friend Thompson, and went in com. 


pany with him to Mr. Andrew Millar—a popular bookseller of | 


that day. Mr. Millar was in the habit of publishing no work of light 
reading, but on his wife's approbation ; the work was, therefore, 
left with him, and some days after, she having perused it, bid 


him by no means let it slip through his fingers. Millar accord- i 


ingly invited the two friends to meet him at a coffee-house in the 
Strand, where, having disposed of a good dinner and two bottles 
of port, Thompson at last suggested, ** It would be as well if they 
proceeded to business.” Fielding, still with no little trepidation, 
arising from his recent rebuff in another quarter, asked Millar 
what he had concluded upon giving for his work. “I am a man,” 
said Millar, ‘‘ of few words, and fond of coming to the point ; but 
really, after giving every consideration I am able to your novel, I 
do not think I can afford to give you more than two hundred 
pounds for it.” 


two hundred pounds did you say !” “ veg my word, sir, I mean 
no disparagement to the writer or his great merit, but my mind 


is made up, and I cannot give more. 
continued Fielding, “to ask you—whether—you—are—se— 


rious !” ** Never more so,” replied Millar, * in all my life ; and I | 


hope you will candidly acquit me of every intention to injure 


your feelings or depreciate your abilities, when I repeat that I | 
positively cannot afford you more than two hundred pounds for | 


your novel.” ‘Then, my good sir," said Fielding, recovering 


himself from this unexpected stroke of good fortune, “‘give me | 


your hand; the book is yours. And waiter,” continued he, 
“bring a couple of bottles of your best port.” 

Before Millar died he had cleared eighteen thousand pounds 
hy Tom Jones, out of which he had the generosity to make 
Fielding presents, at different times, of varivos sums, till they 
amounted to two thousand pounds; and he closed his life by be- 
qucathing 3 handsome legacy to each of Mr. Fielding’s sons. 


“What!” exclaimed Fielding, ‘two hundred | 
pounds !" “ Indeed, Mr. Fielding,” returned Millar, * indeed I am 
sensible of yourtalent, but my mind is made up.” * Two hundred 

pounds !”” continued Fielding, in a tone of perfect astonishment ; | 


Allow me to ask you,” | 


Sretta suggests io Mr. Simpson a serics of “ promenade con- 





nobility and gentry of the English metropolis. —We think that 
Mr. Simpson would also find it to his advantage to make ar- 
rangements for a few fancy balls during the winter.—The no- 
tice of the * Aunuals for 1840,” is not to our taste — With the 


not our practice to trouble the public.— The last card, or the 
fatul package,” is mere doggerel, and the “ best typography in 
the world” would, we apprehend, fail to redeem the lamentable 
tameness to the writer.—Amelia is clearly in the right, and we 
shall have great pleasure in complying with her request — We 
attach no importance to the rumour of * gossip: whether true 
or false we care nothing about it.—Tke writer is wrong, how- 
ever, in one statement: “Irving, Bryant, Halleck, Paulding, 
Cooper, Willis, and Sprague, do” not “ all belong to one and the 
same political party." —** Songs for the holidays" cannot appear 
before Christmas.—Braham will, we understand, make his first 
appearance at the Park on the twentieth of the ensuing month, in 
the ** Siege of Belgrade,” an opera in which he is famous.— We 
agree with Alexis, that Mitchell of the Olympic is one of the 
cleverest of actors, and most indefatigable of managers. 
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Literature and the stage.—There is no journal that we read 





edited with marked ability by Royal L. Porter, Esq. a gentle- 


many, very many estimable qualities as a man. We always open 
his well-stored sheet with the certainty of finding something not 





journal were not already so widely known and appreciated, we 
would extend this notice to a greater length ; and, after recom- 
| mending all the locomotive community in general, and those who 
wish to possess a really valuable newspaper in particular, to 
| send to Boston for the “‘ American Traveller,” make a few ex- 
tracts in support of our position. But, as this is not at all neces- 
sary, we content ourselves for the present with borrowing a por- 
' tion of an interesting letter from the London correspondent of the 


|| information respecting the novel of Cromwell, to which our own 
correspondent, Mr. Cox, referred week before last. 

|| A new musical piece, called the Greek Boy, from the pen 
| of Mr. Lover, has just been brought out at Covent Garden, and 
'| is much liked. Madame Vestris, as the Greek Boy, sustained 
the part with her usual spirit and grace. The piece is filled with 
| beautiful melodies, which she sings with much effect. The fol- 
| lowing song was loudly encored. 


GONDOLIER, ROW. 


Gondolier, row ! 
How swift the flight 
Of time to-night, 

But the gondolier's slow— 


Gondolier, row ! 

{ The night is dark, 
So speed thy bark 

To the balcony you know. 


Gondolier, row ! 

Oar star is bright 

With trembling light— 
And the light of love is so! 


Gondolier, row ! 
The watery way 
Will not betray 

The path to where we go. 


Such is the style of the words, and the music is of the most 
pleasing character. The piece will no doubt be successful. 

I mentioned that there appeared to be a perfect mania for Pro- 
menade Concerts. Exclusive of this kind of entertainment at the 
|| English Opera House, Drury-lane Theatre, and the Princess’ 


mense size will be erected in Leicester Square in one month, 
| which will be devoted to Promenade Concerts. Besides which, 








Braham's Theatre for the express production of original operas. 
iI It is also probable that her Majesty's Theatre, Italian Opera, will 


the Engiish Opcra-house, and the Oxford-street theatres,” all of 
whose “ promenade circles” have been nightly crowded with the || 


|| with more unalloyed pleasure than the * American Traveller,” 


man not less distinguished for his talents as an editor than for his 


only worth reading, but worth remembering, and we are never 
disappointed. There are two qualities that Mr. Porter possesses 
| in an eminent degree—good sense and good taste ; and whatever 
| he writes, is consequently * well worthy the space it fills.” If his 


Traveller, which contains a sweet song and a curious piece of 


Theatre in Oxford-street, it is now stated that a building of im- | 


it is said that John Barnett, the celebrated composer, has taken | 





! 
certs," a species of entertainment at present very popular and 


fashionable in London. She “can conceive no reason why the | 
Park should not follow the profitable example set by Drury-lane, | 





I 


| 


be opened for 2 similar purpose. ‘Thus you perceive that we 
shall be bored to death with sweet sounds. 

The literary world appears to remain in as sound a sleep as it 
was two months since. Scarcely any new works of great inte- 
rest have appeared for a long time, and up te the present moment 
I notice but thtee publications which are likely to cause the least 
excitement. One of these isa new production from the pen of 
our great novelist, Cooper, which Mr. Burlington H. Bently has 





| just published in three beautiful volumes, octavo, under the fesci- 


nating title of ** Christopher Columbus ; or, Mercedes of Castile.” 
The hero and the subject are of sufficient interest to create quite 


| @ sensation in literary circles, and from the extracts which have 


private bickerings of small wits and unsuccessful authors it ts | 


1] 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| nient period arrived, when he could publish it. 
| & book bearing the plain title of “ Cromwell,” appeared from the 


appeared, this new romance of Castile will gain for its talented 
author a still wider reputation than he has alreedy acquired. 

Another new work, about which there has been a great differ- 
ence of opinivn, as to its authorship and merits, is entitled * Oli- 
ver Cromwell,” and edited by Horace Smith. From the fact that 
Horace Smith edited the work, and wrote an introduction to it, 
the critics concluded at once that it was from his pen. They saw 
& great similarity in the style between this work and his * Brai- 
bletye House,” and also saw great merit in the production. Many 
of the scenes were equal to any of Walter Scott's beet! What 
is the sequel! The great publisher of great Marlborough-street 
purchased the manuscript a long, long time ago, of an American! 
He had so many other publications in press at the time, that this 
manuscript was piled away with dozens more, till a more conve- 
In the meantime 


New-York press. Several copies found their way to Paternoster 
Row, when they were seen by the great pub'isher of great Marl- 


horough-street, and examined by him. He at once discovered— 


| keen-sighted man !—that this edition of Cromwell was word for 


word, and letter for letter with his manuscript Cromwell! What 
was to be done! He pays Horace Smith to edit it, write an in- 
troduction, and father it! Horace agrees to his terms, and * Oli- 
ver Cromwell, edited by Horace Smith,” is the result, The paid 
press puff it into notice as Smith's work ; but the secret of the 
whole matter is that it was written two or three years age by Mr. 
Herbert, of New-York! The great publisher of great Marlbo- 
rough-street is vexed at this Yankee trickery, as he calls it, and 
it is said, intends to take legal steps fur his rights. So ends the 
matter at present. 

The next work which will occupy the attention of tne critics is 
Lady Bulwer's satirical novel, called “ The Budget of the Bub- 
ble Family,” in which she has given sayings and doings, seeings 
and adventures, characters and incidents, which will make quite a 
sensation among the knowing ones. 


Bowery Theatre.— Various alterations and imprevements have 
been made at this establishment during the recess, both in the 
audience part of the theatre and behind the curtain. The inte- 
rior presents an entire new appearance; and all the seats in 
boxes, pit, and gallery, are now so excellently arranged, that 
every spectator can command an entire and uninterrupted view 
of the stage. To a strong dramatic corps is united Welsh’s 
numerous company of equestrians, and a beautiful troop of some 
forty or fifty well-trained horses. Arrangements have been made 
which will allow the proprietor to introduce some of the most 
distinguished equestrians in Europe; and one, an artist of cele- 
brity from Franconi's amphitheatre in Paris, has already arrived. 
Melo-dramas, and other imposing spectacles, joined to the usual 
scenes in the circle, will be presented nightly. The opening 
piece was the Battle of Waterloo, in which the dramatic and 
equestrian performers all appeared. The large size of the 
Bowery stage is adinirably fitted for exhibitions of this kind ; and 
Hamblin’s well-known liberality, and determined perseverance 
to succeed in whatever he attempts, assures us that no expense 
will be spared to render the gorgeous spectacles worthy of support. 
In London the success of the Battle of Waterloo was unprecedent- 
ed ; for three successive seasons it filled the house to overflowing ; 
and while the larger theatres were nearly deserted, hundreds of 


| carriages belonging to the nobility and gentry might be seen 


| ley’s. 


| nightly thronging the pathway for near a mile in front of Ast- 


Many of our best families have hitherto been precluded 
from enjoying the emusements of the amphitheatre for the want 
of a proper and respectable house to exhibit them in. That ob- 
jection is now removed ; and we have no doubt we shall see the 


| Bowery filled with the fashion of the town. 


Our Exchange List.—With every disposition to oblige all our 
contemporaries with an exchange, we find ourselves utterly una- 
ble to do so. However gratifying it may be to receive some four 
or five hundred papers, we must deny ourselves the costly ples- 


| sure, for, as Placide says in the farce, “‘ We are poor, and cannot 


afford such luxuries.” Once in every three or four years we have 
been compelled to reduce our exchange list, in order that it might 
not, like Fallstaff, ** grow out of all compass—all reasonable com- 
pass.” We have done so again, and sorry are we to part with 
some old acquaintances, whom we would most willingly oblige, 
if rigid and stern necessity did not compel us to a contrary course. 
Those, therefore, who do not receive the next number of this 


| journal, will please to discontinue sending theirs to our address. 





Appalling.—The \adies are again threatened with leg-of-mut- 
tou sleeves and short weists ! 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. THE BY-GONK, | FEAT OF SOME SPIDERS. 
I perceive you are admiring those young women. At one | Mr. Roland Lyman, jeweller, residing in the city of Lowell, 


“PERASE TO RING THE BELLE.” 


I'll tell you a story that’s not in Tom Moore :— 
Young Love likes to knock at a pretty girl’s door ; 
So he called upon Lucy—‘twas just ten o’clock— 

_ Like a spruce single man, with a smart double knock. 





Now a handmaid, whatever her fingers be at, 
Will ran like a puss when she hears a rat-tat ; 
So Lucy ran up, and in two minutes more 

Had questioned the stranger and answered the door. 


For the moment will come when such comers must go : 
So she kissed him and whispered, poor innocent thing— 
The next time you come, love, pray come with a ring.” 





The meeting was bliss, but the parting was wo ; | 
| 


FLOWERS AND SHRUBS. 


A sprightly author says—Why does not every lady who can, 
afford it—(and who cannot !)—have a geranium or some other | 
flower in her window? It is very cheap—cheapness is next to 
nothing if you raise it from seed, or from a slip; and it is a heav- | 
ty, and acompanion. It was the remark of Leigh Hunt, that it) 
sweetens the air, rejoices the eye, links you with nature and in- 
nocence, and is something to love. And if it cannot love you in| 
return, it cannot hate you ; it cannot utter even a hateful thing, 
even for your neglecting it ; for though it is all beauty it has no| 
vanity ; and such being the case, and living, does purely to do 
you good, and afford you pleasure, how will you be able to neg- | 
lect it? We receive, in imagination, the scent of these good, 
natured leaves, which allow you to carry off their perfume on 
your ‘ingers ; for good natured they are in that respect above all 
other plants, and fitted for the hospitality of your room. The| 
very feel of the leaf has a household warmth in it—something| 
analogous to clothing and comfort. 








In adversity 
The mind is ever ready to scratch up, 
And settle as premeditated scorn, 


time they bore away the prize for beauty. Their day, however, 
is gone by. They are passécs. Tney came out three long years 
ago; and, after experiencing the fatigue and uncertainty of a long 
campaign, are obliged to wear a look of good humour, whilst 
every one knows they are devoured by mortification. 





POCAHONTAS. 


Her form was beautiful! a fitting shrine 
For sympathies so soft to dwell within. 

Seeming to claim an essence half divine, 
Free from the stain of a]! but unborn sin. 


For ne'er had gospel precept touched her ear 

With pleadings sweet, nor yet with threatened ire ; 
Such sounds as later eras teach and hear 

Of wisdom lighted at the altar's fire. 


Hers was the piety which nature gave, 
Drawn from the lark, or vesper song ; 

Her book the firmament ; her school the wave, 
Rolling in harmony sublime along. 





A gentleman was one day composing the music of a rondeau || 
for a lady to whom he paid his addresses. ‘‘ Pray, Miss D.”’ said |! 
he, “‘ what time do you prefer?” ‘*O!” she replied, carelessly, ‘| 
The company || 


” 


‘“‘any time will do, but the quicker the better. 
smiled at the rejoinder, and the gentleman took her at her word. 





CONSUMPTION. 


Touched by the breath of early frost, 
The foliage falls away ; 

The loftiest and the fairest leaves 
Are destined to decay. 


But like the blush on beauty’s cheek, 
Spread by Consumption’s breath, 
The foliage in its autumn tints, 
Is loveliest in Deatn ! 





ON A’ PETTIFOGGER. 


Of all men upon earth to be accurst, 
A pettifogging lawyer is the worst ; 





The very slightest show of negligence. 


His path through life is stinging like a hornet, 
And his best deed !—the d—] himself would scorn it! 





left a gold ring a short time since with a piece of paper for a label 
‘lying within it upon his watch-bench. The next morning he 
| found that a large black spider, from the ceiling over head had 
| attached his web to the paper, and raised that and the ring one 
inch. Jn the course of a week he raised it eight inches. He was 
|then driven away by a small brown spider. Another black one 
| afterwards attached his web to it, and in three days raised it to 
|the height of fourteen inches from the table, when by some 
means the web was broken. The weight of the paper and ring 
| was twelve grains. 





ALBUM VERSES.—-TO MARIANNE. 


I've vowed at least a dozen times 

i T’ eschew the sin of album rhymes ; 

{| But he is more or less than man, 

1] Who dare say “nay ” to Marianne. 
And surely bard could never choose 

A fairer subject for his muse ; 

Her gentle graces for my theme, 

Light task it were to write a reain. 

But no ; to laud, in song or sonnet, 
That cheek, would raise a blush upon it ; 
And thus, her willing scribe foregoes 
By lily bright to plant the rose , 

| For though that cheek it might adorn, 

i) Her modesty would feel its thorn. 

{| Lady, I would not pain that heart, 

{| By telling all I know thou art ; 

i| For, though my praise were hailed by all 
As sooth, thou wouldst be skeptical. 
But kindest wish from friend to friend 

I still may breathe yet none offend : 
Unfading joys thy lot should crown, 

i} If lips like mine could call them down ; 
And not one tear of grief should rise 
To dim the light of those mild eyes ; 
But peace to thy fair bosom cling, 

And nestle there with folded wing. 
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